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The JFournal of Belles Aettres. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


We have received from London “ Character- 
istics of Goethe. From the German of Falk, 
Von Muller, &c. with notes, original and trans- 
lated, illustrative of German literature. By Sa- 
rah Austin.” 3 vols. We have given it an at- 
tentive perusal, and confess it has grievously 
disappointed us. As the public is promised an 
American edition, we shall content ourselves 
for the present with making a few extracts with- 
out entering upon a formal review. The traps- 
lator in what she admits is rather a long pre- 
face says :— ; 

“On the one hand there has sprung up an 
impatience of all purely didactic works. It 
seems to be generally admitted that nobody now 


reads the great teachers of philosophy or morals. of a letter. 


On the other, as people are unwilling to relin-| 
‘quish the appearance of learning, they require 
of weavers of fiction to weave into their works 
such shreds of information as may suffice to 


keep up the agreeable illusion of the acquisition = entered upon and pursued. 


of knowledge. Children are trained in this 
confusion of ideas. Labour, and the high duty 
and condition of life, and art, its purifier, con- 
soler and charm, are both debased ; the one is 
regarded as an enemy to elude; and the other 
as useless, trifling, if not pernicious in itself, but 
conveniently lending itself to the cheat. It is 
true that a work of art may be made to incul- 
¢ate a moral (as it is vulgarly called), or to 
teach a scientific truth, just as the Apollo Bel- 
videre might serve as a tailor’s block—but are 
these the Aims of Art?” 

Goethe ks, “ Our scientific men are ra- 
ther too fond of details. “They count. out to us 
the whole consistency of the earth in sepa- 
rate lots, and are so happy as to have a different 


that is this, and that is that. But what amI the 
better if I am ever so perfect in all these names ? 
I want to know what it is that impels every se- 
‘veral portion of the universe to seek out some 
other portion, either to rule or to obey it, and 
‘qualifies some for the one part and some for 
‘the other, according to a law innate in them all, 


worth knowing in the various sciences with 


is precisely the point upon which the most per- 
fect and universal silence prevails.” 

Again.—* The number of real discoverers is 
small, especially when one views them consecu- 
tively through a few centuries. Most of what 
these people are so busy about, is mere repeti- 
tion of what has been said by this or that cele- 
|brated predecessor. Such a thing as indepen- 
dent, original knowledge is hardly thought of. 
Young men are driven in flocks into lecture- 
rooms, and are crammed, for want of real nu- 
triment, with quotations and words. The in- 
sight which is wanting to the teacher, the learn- 
fer is to get for himself as he may. No great 
wisdom or acuteness is necessary to perceive 
that this is entirely a mistaken path, * * * 
If I were to write down the sum of all that is 


which I have employed myself throughout my life, 





si the technical arts are very far from being 


the manuscript would be so small that you 
might carry it home in your pocket in the cover 
* * * Euclid’s Elements sti!l 
remain an unrivalled model of a course of sci- 
entific instruction. In their perfect simplicity, 
and in the necessary ascending gradation of the 
problems, they show us how all sciences should 
What enormous 
ums have been squandered by manufacturers 
in consequence of false notions of chemistry! 


8 far advanced as they ought to be. This book 

nd closet knowledge, this wise-being and wise- 
making, out of quires of stuff, copied from hand 
to hand, is the sole cause why the number of 
really useful discoveries is so small.’ 

Friar Bacon, if called again upon earth, is 
supposed by Goethe to express his surprise that 
the world had made so little progress in dis- 
covery, and might be expected to take his leave 
in the following words :— 

“ What you have effected in the course of 
so many centuries, is truly not so very consi- 
derable. Bestir yourselves better. | shall now 
lay me down to sleep again, and at the tnd of 
four hundred years more, I will return and see 
whether you tob are still asleep, or whether you 
have made greater progress in any branch of 
science !”’ 

The whole production is a failure, as regards 
any possibility of increasing the fame of Goethe, 
at least in America. Of 1019 pages, 350) only 


ane 








pages of the former in the third volume contain 
some little matter of interest, of which we avail 
ourselves in a general way. 

The present production is only the forerunner 
of the true work. Goethe has left memoirs, the 
most interesting part of which, still unpublished, 
will appear before long. This great man, sus- 
ceptible to a high degree, soon found he would 












































be the sport of passions which would have poi- 
soned and shortened his life, had he not early 
acquired the habit of opposing labour and study 
to affliction and regret. ‘There is much con- 
tained in that brief sentence ; occupation is the 
great secret of content. Goethe ceased to write 
original works when in trouble, a thing impos- 
sible in the hour of real suffering ; but he re- 
sumed the task of observation and enquiry, and 
sought the consolation he needed in the con- 
templation of the wonders of nature. Possess- 
ing in a singular degree the talent of collecting 
interesting facts of every kind, and of relating 
them in a piquant manner—endowed with ar 
imagination as mobile as it was poetical, he e. 
livened his conversation with every thing he had 
seen or heard, and delighted to draw from this 
abundant source the information he wanted, if 
not for work, for recreation ;—for no sort of 
topic was uninteresting to him; nothing was 
above or below his universal mind; any one 
was sure to be heard with interest or at least 
with indulgence, who could tell him of a new 
fact ; or rather, as he would have expressed it, 
could clothe what was old in a new garb, for, in 
his eyes invention was only the reproduction, or 
resurrection of ancient truths. The habit which 
Goethe had contracted of extracting the utmost 
possible from every person, and from every in- 
stant, Jed him always to see each of his visitors 
alone. He reserved his most animated conver- 
sation for a tete-a-tete. 

After the death of his son, and the loss of his 
friend and patron the Duke of Weimar, he al- 
most entirely gave up those evening parties, in 
which he used to receive all who wished an au- 
dience, and fixed an hour on Sunday for a sort 
of reception for foreigners, &c. It was in the 
society of his daughter-in-law and grand-chil- 
dren that he was the happiest; he got them 
about him in all his moments of leisure, and re- 
ceived the caresses of the children with tender 
delight. His daughter-in-law had almost en- 








and operating.like a voluntary choice. But this 
10 ' 





are text, the remainder being notes! The 96 


tirely withdrawn from society, that she might 
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devote all her evenings to him, and accompany 
him in his walks. She read to him, amused him 
by her original and lively conversation, and 
nursed him with filial care ; she found her re- 
ward in the value be set upon her attentions, 
and in the perfect confidence he reposed in her. 
She, too, brought her tribute to the vast spoils 
with which Goethe enriched his thoughts. 

Goethe’s own memoirs we shall look for with 
anxiety ; on turning over the pages of the pre- 
sent volumes again, we cannot but express our 
surprise that any editor who had read the book 
should have praised it as some have done in 
London ; but this is easily accounted for by the 
well known fact that book publishers own the 
periodicals for the purpose of puffing their pub- 
lications. 





From the London Literary Gazeite 


Walpole’s Correspondence.—Second notice. 


We resume our pleasant task upon these delightful 
volumes, and trust that our readers will enjoy some 
portion of our gratification in continuing to peruse the 
extracts which we have endeavoured so to arrange as 
to convey an idea of the variety and vivacity of these 
most interesting pages. The Scottish rebellion of 
1745, it may be supposed, supplied curious material for 
the correspondence carried on vy Walpole; and we 
shall recommence with a few quotations from the se- 
cond volume, relating to that memorable occasion, and 
the last pescribing the execution of Lords Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino. 

“The young pretender, at the head of three thou- 
sand men, has got a march on General Cope, who is 
not eighteen hundred strong; and when the last ac- 
counts came away, was fifty miles nearer Edinburgh 
than Cope, and by this time is there. The clans will 
not rise for the goverament : the Dukes of Argyle and 
Athol are come post to town, not having been able to 
raise aman. The young Duke of Gordon sent for his 
uncle, and told him he must arm their clan. ‘ They 
are in arms.’ ‘They must march against the rebels,’ 
‘They will wait on the Prince of Wales.’ The duke 
flew in a passion; his uncle pulled out a pistol, and 
told him it was in vain to dispute. Lord Loudon, 
Lord Fortrose, and Lord Panmure, have been very 
zealous, and have raised some men; but I look upon 
Scotland as gone! I think upon what King William 
said to Duke Hamilton, when he was extolling Scot- 
land: ‘ My lord, I only wish it was a hundred thou- 
sand miles off, and that you was king of it.’ 

Sept. 13.—“ It is certain that a sergeant of Cope’s, 
with twelve men, put to flight two hundred, on killing 
only six or seven. Two hundred of the Monroe-clan 
have joined our forces. Spirit seems to rise in Lon- 
don, though not in the proportion it cught; and then 
the person most concerned does every thing to check 
its progress: when the ministers propose any thing 
with regard to the rebellion, he cries,‘ Pho! don’t talk 
to me of that stuff.’ Lord Granville has persuaded 
him that it is of no consequence. Mr. Pelham talks 
every day of resigning: he certainly will, as soon as 
this is got over!—if it is got over. So, at least, we 
shall see a restoration of Queen Sophia. The cheva- 
lier has set a reward on the king’s head: we are told 
that his brother is set out for Ireland. However, there 
is hitherto little countenance given to the undertaking 
by France or Spain. It seems an effort of despair, and 
weariness of the manner in which he has been kept in 
Frauce. On the grenadiers’ caps is written, a grave or 
a throne. He stayed some time at the Duke of Athol’s, 
whither old Marquis Tullybardine sent to bespeak din- 
ner; and has since sent his brother word that he likes 
the alterations made there. The pretender found pine- 
apples there, the first he ever tasted. Mr. Breton, a 
great favourite of the southern Prince of Wales, went 
the other day to visit the Duchess of Athol, and hap- 

ned not to know that she is parted from her hus- 
fone he asked how the duke did! ‘Oh, said she, 
‘he tarned me out of his house, and now he is turned 
out himself.’ 

“ff must tell you a ridiculous accident : when the 
magistrates of Edinburgh were searching houses for 
arms, they came to Mr, Maule’s, brother of Lord Pan- 
mure, and a great friend of the Duke of Argyle. The 
maid would not let them go into one room, which was 


thought they had found what they looked for, and had 
the door broke open, where they found an ample col- 
lection of coats of arms! * * 

“ Whatever disaffection there is to the present family, 
it plainly does not proceed from love to the other. * 
“ Oct. 11.—The castle of Edinburgh has made a sally, 
and taken twenty head of cattle, and about thirty head 
of Highlanders.” * ag 

“Icame from town (for, take notice, I put this 
place upon myself for the country) the day after the 
execution of the rebel lords: I was not at it but had 
two persons come to me directly who were at the next 
house to the scaffold; and I saw another who was 
upon it, so that you may depend upon my accounts. 
Just before they came out of the Tower, Lord Balme- 
rino drank a bumper to King James’s health. As the 
clock struck ten, they came forth on foot, Lord Kil- 
marnock all in black, his hair unpowdered in a bag, 
supported by Forster, the great Presbyterian, and by 
Mr. Home, a young clergyman, his friend. Lord Bal- 
merino followed, alone, in a blue coat turned up with 
red, his rebellious regimentals, a flannel waistcoat, and 
his shroud beneath; their hearses following. They 
were conducted to a house near the scaffold ; the room 
forwards had benches for spectators; in the second 
Lork Kilmarnock was put, and in the third backwards 
Lord Balmerino; all three chambers hung with black. 
Here they parted! Balmerino embraced tl:e other, 
and said, ‘ My lord, I wish I could suffer for both!’ He 
had scarce left him, before he desired again to see him, 
and then asked him,‘ My Lord Kilmarnock, do you 
know any thing of the resolution taken in our army, 
the day before the battle of Culloden, to put the Eng- 
lish prisoners, to death?’ He replied, ‘My lord, I was 
not present; but since I came hither, I have had all 
the reason in the world to believe that there was such 
order taken; and I hear the duke has the pocket-book 
with the order.’ Balmerino answered, ‘It was a lie 
raised to excuse their barbarrity to us.’ Take notice, 
that the duke’s charging this on Lord Kilmarnock 
(certainly on misinformation) decided this unhappy 
man’s fate! The most now pretended is, that it would 
have come to Lord Kilmarnock’s tarn to have given 
the word for the slaughter, as lieutenant-general, with 
the patent for which he was immediately drawn into 
the rebellion, after having been staggered by his wife, 
her mother, his own poverty, and the defeat of Cope, 
He remained an hour and a half in the house, and 
shed tears. At last he came to the scaffold, certainly 


the baize might be lifted up from the rails, that the 
mob might see the spectacle. He stood and prayed 
some time with Forster, who wept over him, exhorted, 
and encouraged him. He delivered a long speech te 
the sheriff, and with a noble manliness stuck to the re- 
cantation he had made at his trial ; declaring he wish- 
ed that all who embarked in the same cause might 
meet the same fate. He then took off his bag, coal, 
and waistcoat, with great composure, and after some 
trouble put on a napkin cap, and then several time 


with a white apron, out of tenderness concealing th: 
axe behind himself. At last the earl knelt down, with 
a visible unwillingness to depart, and after five minutes 
dropped his handkerchief, the signal, and his head was 
cut off at once, only hanging by a bit of skin, and was 
received in a scarlet cloth by 
men kneeling, who wrapped it up and put it into the 


said, ‘If I had a thousan 


Lord Kilmarnock; and 





locked, and, as she said, full of arms, They now 






gentlemen, I believe you have already done me all the 
service you can.’ Then he went to the corner of the 
scaffold, and called very loud for the warder, to give 


him his periwig, which be took off, and put on a night iti 
cap of Scotch plaid, and then pulled his coat and ne 
waistcoat and lay down; but being told he wag on the no! 
wrong side, vaulted round, and immediately gave the Th 
sign by tossing up his arm, as if he were giving the 

signal for battle. He received three blows, but the first mu 
certainly took away all sensation. He was net a quar- - anc 


ter of an hour on the scaffold; Lord Kilmarnock above ] 
halfaone. Balmerino certainly died with the intre- 







































much terrified, but with a resolution that prevonted 
his behaving in the least meanly or unlike a gentleman. 
He took no notice of the crowd, only to desire that 


tried the block; the executioner, who was in white, 


re 
our of the undertaker's 


coffin with the body; orders having been given not to 
expose the heads, as used to be the custom. The 
scaffold was immediately new-strewed with saw dust, 
the block new-covered, the executioner new-dressed, 
and a new axe brought. Then came old Balmerino, 
treading with the air of a general. As soon as he 
mounted the scaffold, he read the inscription on his 
coffin, as he did again afterwards: he then surveyed 
the spectators, who were in amazing nutbers, even 
upon masts of ships in the river; and pulling out his 
spectacles read a treasor.able speech, which he deliver- 
ed to the sheriff, and said the young pretender was so 
sweet a prince, that flesh and blood could not resist 
following him; and, lying down to try the block, he 
lives, I would ley them all 
down here in the same cause.’ He said, if he had not 
taken the sacrament the day before, he would have 
knocked down Williamson, the lieutenant of the Tower, 
for his ill usage of him. He took the axe and felt it, 
and asked the headsman how many blows he had given 
; ve him three guineas. Two 
clergymen who attended him coming up, he said ‘ No,| to get money ”” 





pidity of a hero, but with the insensibility of one too. the 
As he walked from his prison to execution, seeing every Ad 
window and top of house filled with spectators, he $0 | 
cried out, ‘Look, look, how they are all piled up like for 
rotten uvranges!’ My Lady Townshend, who fell in Ci 
love with Lord Kilmarnock at his trial, will go no . 
where to dinner, for fear of meeting with a rebel-pie ; 1g 
she says, every body is so bloody-minded, that they lars 
eat rebels!’ The Prince of Wales, whose intercession eve 
saved Lord Cromartie, says he did it in return for old son 
Sir W. Gordon, Lady Cromartie’s father, coming down ( 
out of his death-bed, to vote against my father in the 
Chippenham election. If his royal highness had not Ma 
countenanced inveteracy like that of Sir W. Gordon, her 
he would have no occasion to exert his gratitude now wo 
in favour of rebels.” wh 
We proceed to select from the amusing miscel- tol 
lanea of which the volumes are so full. 2 
“I have a good story'to tell you of Lord Bath, whose Th 
name you have not heard very lately, have you? He soc 
owed a tradesman eight hundred pounds, and would “ 
never pay him; the man determined to prosecate him whi 
till he did; and one morning followed him to Lord At 
Winchelsea’s, and sent up word that he wanted to poli 
speak with him. Lord Bath came down and said, ‘Fel- min 
low, what do you want with me?’ ‘* My money,’ said he « 
the man, as loud as ever he could bawl, before all the the 
servants. He bade him come the next morning—and pec! 
then would not see him. The next Sunday the man of 1 
followed him to church, and got into the next pew: me. 
he leaned over, and said, ‘My money; give me my son 
money.’ My lord went to the end of the pew; the man We 
too—* Give me my money.’ _ The sermon was on ava- tho 
rice, and the text, * Cursed are they that heap up riches.” mu: 
The man groaned out,*O Lord! and pointed te my “ 
Lord Bath. In short, he persisted so much, and drew aga 
the eyes of all the congregation, that my Lord Bath ‘As 
went out, and paid him directly. I assure you this is had 
fact.” = od Thi 
We pass forward to a. p. 1751; and continue our en- At 
tertaining selections. cha 
“Qur greatest miracle is Lady Mary Wortley’s son, nou 
whose adventures have made so much noise: his parts stat 
are not proportionate, but his expense is incredible. Hac 
His father scarce allows him any thing; yet he plays, stea 
dresses, diamonds himself, even to distinct shoe-buckles bee! 
for a frock, and has more snuff-boxes than would suf- 
fice a Chinese idol with an hundred noses. But the 
most curious part of his dress, which he has brought EB 
ftom Paris, is an iron wig; you literally would not wee 
know it from hair—lI believe it is on this account that 
the Royal Society have just chosen him of their body. bus 
This may surprise you; what I am now going to tell mer 
you, will not, for you have long known her follies. E 
The Duchess of Queensberry told Lady Diana Eger- 
ton, a pretty daughter of the Duchess of Bridgewater, met 
that she was going to make a ball for her; she did, but com 
did not invite her; the girl was mortified, and Mr. Lit- The 
tleton, her father-in-law, sent the mad Grace a hint of P 
it. She sent back this card: ‘ The advertisement came 4s 
to hand; it was very pretty and very ingenious; but mot 
every thing that is pretty and ingenious does not al- L 
ways succeed. The Duehess of Q. piques herself on 
her house being unlike Socrates’s; his was small and Mer 
held all his friends; hers is large, but will not hold half tho: 
of hers: postponed, but not forgot. Unalterable.’” cor: 
News.—* The only thing talked of, is a man who had 
draws teeth with a sixpence, and puts them in again 
for a shilling. I believe it; not that it seems probable, and 
but because I have long been persuaded, that the most tot 
incredible discoveries will be made; and that about the shai 
time, or a little after I die, the secret will be found out 
of how to live for ever—and that secret, I believe, will the 
not be discovered by a physician.” Sir 
Of Astley, a painter, who had returned from Italy, to b 
Walpole says, neatly enough :— T 
“Will Astley promise to continue to do as well? or 
has he, like all other eer painters, only laboured the 
this to get reputation, and then intends to daub away § notl 
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VARIETIES. 


In the new Life of Roscoe, by his son Henry, 
it is stated that the plan of the Liverpool Athe- 
neum originated with Mr. Edward Rogers, and 
not with Mr. Roscoe, as generally supposed. 
The latter was an active member, and devoted 
much of his time and attention to the selection 
and arrangement of the library. 

It is high time more attention was paid in 
these States to the formation of reading clubs, 
Athenzums, &c. ‘The advantage they confer are 
so self-evident, we need spend no words in en- 
forcing it. Five dollars pays for the Select 
Circulating Library, (which is very good read- 
ing, and enough for some people,) but five dol- 
lars, put into a club, will procure the reading o 
every periodical of merit in the country, with 
some foreign journals and books. 

Colonel Hamilton, in his Sketches of Men and 
Manners in America, about to be published 
here, says: “ Popular as the president may be, he 
would not probably find one of his constituents 
whom any amount or emolument would induce 
to brush his coat, or stand behind his carriage !!”’ 
The colonel must have visited in the very best 
society; witness the following: — 

“T shall now give an instance of the estimation in 
which wealth is held in this commercial community. 
At a party a few evenings ago,, the worthy host was 
politely assiduous in introducing me to the more pro- 
minent individuals who composed it. Unfortunately, 
he considered it ry to preface each repetition of 
the ceremony with some preliminary account of the 
pecuniary circumstances of the gentleman, the honour 
of whose acquaintance was about to be conferred on 
me. ‘Do you observe,’ he asked, ‘that tall thin per- 
son, with a cast in his eye, and his nose a little cocked? 
Well, that nan, not three months ago, made a hundred 
thousand dollars by a single speculation in tallow. You 
must allow me to introduce you to him.’ 

“The introduction passed, and my zealous cicerone 
again approached, with increased importance of aspect. 
‘A gentleman,’ he said, ‘worth at least half a million, 
had expressed a desire to make my acquaintance.’ 
This was gratifying, and, of course, not to be denied. 
A third time did our worthy entertainer return to the 
charge, and before taking my departure, I had the ho- 
nour of being introduced to an individual, who was 
stated to be still more opulent than his predecessors. 
Had I been presented to so many bags of dollars, in- 
stead of to their possessors, the ceremony would have 
been quite as interesting, and perhaps legs troublesome.” 





—_>— 

Politicians.—Any official underling, said Voltaire, 
would be able to overreach Corneille and Newton in 
business, and yet your politicians imagine themselves 
men of genius. 

Brevity—Henry IV. liked a brief reply. He once 
met an ecclesiastic, to whom he said, “ Whence do you 
come? Where are you going? What do you want?” 
The ecclesiastic replied instantly, “ From Bourges—to 
Paris—a benefice.” “You shall have it,” replied the 
monarch. 


Literary Entertainments,--I knew a person, says 
Menage, who occasionally gave entertaininents to au- 
thors. His fancy was to place them at tables, eaeh ac- 
cording to the size and thickness of the volumes they 
had published, commencing with the folio authors, 
and proceeded through the quarto and octavo, down 
to the duodecimo, each according to his rank. If this 
mode were followed now-a-days, newspaper editors, 
the only folio men, would sit at the head of the table, and 
Sir Walter Scott at the foot, an arrangement not likely 


"to be put in practice. 


There is much logic in vogue, which might be termed 
the art of talking unintelligibly on subjects we know 
nothing about. 

Modern bo..ks are not written for posterity, An au- 

P ind = - 


thor may be compared to a cook at a large hotel—he 
is to get up a dinner for the company, from which they 
will rise without ever wishing to return tc it again till 
a new fire and new dishes are again hashed up. 

Many words in the English language are likely to 

lose their formet meaning. We speak of “ eminent and 
distinguished men,” “ great authors,” “successful ar- 
tists,” and so forth, and apply them for our owa pur- 
poses to people unknown beyond the alley they live in. 
A Gascon, on an old broken-down horse, crossing the 
Pont-Neuf at Paris, met a gentleman upon a beautiful 
steed. “I will lay ten iouis,” said he to the gentleman, 
“that I make my horse do what yours won’t do.” 
“Well,” said the gentleman, looking contemptuously 
on the Gascon’s horse, “I take your wager.” The 
Gascon immediately lifted up his horse, and tumbled 
him over into the Seine. The gentleman, confounded 
at this catastrophe, paid the wager. 
In Milton’s Comus, his Lycidas, and the poems L’Al- 
legro and II Penseroso, which have been justly termed 
two noble efforts of the imagination, he has left us spe- 
cimens of cheerfulness chastened by good sense, of acute 
feeling, and correct taste, on every topic which can 
fairly be esteemed a subject for the display of those ex- 
cellencies in Comus. The eye of the reader throughout 
encounters nothing but brilliancy; the violet-embroi- 
dered vale ; pansies, pinks, and lilies ; beds of roses and 
hyacinth; the primrose and jessamine; the turquoise 
and the emerald; rocks of diamond ; the twilight mea. 
dow; bowers and shades; alleys of cedar, and groves of 
myrrh and cinnamon. 

The taste of a writer is, in a great measure, decided 
by his book; and it surely is little less than justice on 
the reader’s part to presume, that he who with his pen 
supports the cause of decorum and rectitude, is at least 
the friend of both, and of the true interests of his fel- 
low creatures. 


In a state of excessive happiness or misery, books are 
of little or no use; in the former condition, the mind is 
too much elevated; in the latter, too much depressed. 
But between these extremes are many degrees of sen- 
sations, and every one fund of reading, can remember 
periods of cheerfulness and vexation, during which a 
book has proved a most welcome visiter. 


It is related of Roscoe, in the life just published by 
his son, that in his youth he was in such humble cir- 
cumstances as to be employed to carry potatoes on his 
head to market for sale. In this and other laborious 
occupations, he passed many years of his life, devoting 
his hours of relaxation to reading. An example which 
teaches us, that no sphere is so humble, but that such 
knowledge may be acquired as wil! raise us to better 
companionship. 

The following horrible story is related in Taylor’s 
life of Cowper. John A——, Esq. a young gentleman 
of large fortune, who was passionately fond of cock- 
fighting, came to his death in the following awful man- 
ner:—He had a favourite cock, upon which he had won 
many large sums. The last bet he laid upon it he lost, 
which so enraged him, that he had the bird tied to a 
spit, and roasted alive before a large fire. The screams 
of the suffering animal were so affecting, that some 
gentlemen who were present attempted to interfere, 
which so exasperated Mr. A——, that he seized the 
poker, and with the most furious vehemence, declared 
that he would kill the first man who interfered; buat in 
the midst of his passionate exertions, awful to relate, 
he fell down dead upon the spot; Cowper was so deop- 
ly affected by the circomstanee, that ho wrote a poctie 
obituary on the ocgasum, wifiel was inserted im the 
Gentleman's Magazjne for May, ¥789. 





fly in the heart of an apple, dwells in perpetual sweet- 
ness.” 


The Abbess, Mrs. Trollope’s new novel, is thus no- 
ticed in the London Literary Gazette:—“An improba- 
ble set of incidents, wire-drawn in a most Procustean 
style, and with many very objectionable passages. 
There is an inherent coarseness, disagreeable in any 
writer, but unpardonable in a female.” A just criticism, 
as the three volumes on our table attest. 

Ata late meeting pf the London Society of Arts, the 
thanks of the society were voted to Mr. J. Bedford of 
Leeds, for his method of preventing the calcareous de- 
posit from hard water from adhering to the inside of 
steam-boilers. 

Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics, or Natural Philoso- 
phy, written for universal use, in plain, or non-techni- 
cal language, is a book well suited for republication in 
America. Somebody said of it, “A school-hoy will read 
this book with as much avidity, as if it were a treatise 
on witch-craft or legerdemain;” and Sir J. Herschell 
calls it “a useful and excellent work.” 

—__—— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

In 1829 the French government sent out to the Mo- 
rea a ceputation of savans and artists from different 
classes of the Institute. They remained for a year in 
the country, travelling through it in all directions, study- 
ing and making drawings of its localities, nonuments, 
and ruins, and attending to its geography and geology, 
and natural history. The result of their labours is to be 
given in a worl: entitled “ L’ Expédition Scientifique en 
Morée.” Nine livraisons of the portion relating to the 
physical sciences, have appeared under the superinten- 
dence of Colonel Bory de St. Vincent; and the whole 
of this part will probably be completed in the course of 
the present year; forming three thick volumes in quarto, 
with a folio Atlas of plates and maps. “The work ri- 
vals in its execution the most magnificent of the kind.” 
The parts already published contain views designed by 
M. Baccuet, and admirably lithographed by M. de St. 
Aulaire, as well as plates of natural history; and this 
portion of the work will be furnished with a Map of the 
Morea on six sheets, drawn from triangular measure. 
ments. 

One of the greatest undertakings of its kind is now 
publishing at Paris, with the title of “ Voyage pittoresque 
et romantique par Ch. Nodier, Taylor et Cailleux. It is 
intended to contain views and descriptions of all the 
ancient monuments of France, still extant; and to be 
comprised in sixteen volumes in folio, with more than 
two thousand lithographic prints by the best artiste. 
The portion relating to each province, according to the 
‘old division of France, is sold separately, That of 
Franche-Conté (1 vol. price 500 fr.,) that of Normandy 
(2 vols. 700 fr.,) and that of Auvergne (2 vols. 900. fr.) 
are completed. The text accompanying the plates, it 
is said, “ unites historical truth with the interest of a 
romance.” 

Count Alexander de Laborde is likewise proceeding 
diligently with his work entitled “ Monumens de la 
France, classés chronologiquement et considérés sous le 
Rapport des Faits historiques et de l’ Etude des Arts.” It 
is to be comprised in forty-five numbers, of which thirty- 
six have appeared. The work is separated into three 
divisions, * one relating to Roman antiquities, another 
to Gothic, and the third to those belonging te the pe- 
riod of the revival of the arts in western Europe.” 
“The engravings are of «n excellence answering to the 
character of so great an undertaking.” 

The *Iconographie Contemporains depuis 1789 jusqu’a 
1820,” Paris, has lately been completed in fifty num- 
bers large folio. It contains portraits very well litho- 
graphed of more than two hundred distinguished indi- 
viduals, principally French, with fac-similes of their 
handwriting. The favourable reception of this work 
has led its publisher to commence another of a similar 
kind, under the title of “/Jconographie Frangaise,’ 
comprehending the kings, queens, and distinguished 
individuals of France before the year 1780. It is to be 
completed in fifty-five numbers. : 

The “Iconographie instructive, ou Collection des Por 
traits des Personages célébres de U’ Histoire moderne, par 
Jany de Mancy,” is also publishing periodically at Paris. 
The portraits pon enaenee? on steel, and aecompanied 

ith biographical notices. 
~The last ctor ale of the eres ‘die moderne,. ow 
Dictionnaire abrégé des Sciences, lires et-des Arts,’ 
in twenty-four volumes, appeared the last year at Paris. 
The first volume was published in, 1824. The editor, 
who is also the publisher, ig M, Courtin. The articles 
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are.said, to. be ably written by some of the most dis- 
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tinguished men of France. It is principally occupied 
in giving the history of the progress of knowledge since 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

We have seen proposals for publishing the following 
work by the book-seller, J. S. Merlin:—*Polyglotte 
Américaine, ou Collection des Grammaires et Vocabulaires 
des Langues et Dialectes des deur Amériques; publiée 
par M. Henri Ternauz.” 


“ The vocabularies and grammars” (it is said in the 
proposals) “of the languages and dialects in America, 
are, without doubt, among the rarest books of those 
which it is most difficult to procure. The greater num- 
ber of these works have been printed in America, and 
a few copies only have reached Europe. Nearly the 
whole of the editions of those published elsewhere has 
been sent to America for the use of the mi , and 


New American Publications. 


Tales and Novels of Maria Edgeworth, (18 vols. 
bonnd in 9,) volume 6, each volume containing two 
fine engravings. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, translated 
from the French of M. Boucharlat, with additions and 
emendations, designed to adapt it to the use of cadets 
of the United States Academy, by Edward H. Courte- 
nay, professor of natural and experimental philosophy 
in the Academy. 

Family Library, No. 58.—The Philosophy of Moral 
Feelings, by John Abercrombie, M. D. 

Carey, Lea & Blanchard have just issued an English 
translation by Dr. Francis Lieber, of the Report on the 
American Penitentiary System, which the French com- 





most of the volumes have been destroyed. If some- 
times an amateur succeeds in obtaining one or two, It 
is with much trouble and expense; and but few are to 
be found in the most considerable libraries. The great 
scarceness of these works, which are notwithstandiug 
so necessary to those engaged in the study of the cha. 
racter of nations and of languages, has led us to be- 
lieve that a re-impression of them would be favourably 
received. We have, in consequence, determined to un- 
dertake it without any view to personal advantage, but 
solely with reference to the interests of science; and 
shall regard it as a sufficient reward, if we succeed in 
affording facilities to a study, to which access is at pre- 
sent almost barred. We request all literary men of our 
own country or foreigners, to point out to us any works, 
printed or in manuscript, with which they are acquaint- 
ed, in public libraries or in the collections of individuals. 
We are ourselves about to take a journey to Spain, to 
make the necessary researches in that country.” 


We trust that some American scholar will open a 
correspondence with M. Ternaux, and furnish him with 
such information as may aid him in his undertaking. 


In the “Blatter fur literarische Unterhaliung” for last 
November (p. 1367,) the authorship of the “.Mémotres 
de Madame du Barri” is ascribed to M. Amédée Pichot, 
the editor of the “Revue de Paris.” That worthless 
book has been translated into English, and published 
(1830, 1831,) as four volumes of a collection entitled 
“Autobiography.” 

The publication of the new edition of Stephens’s 
Greek Thesaurus is proceeding at Paris, “ post edition- 
em Anglican novis additionibus aucta.” The numbers 
which have appeared are said fully to answer the ex- 
pectations which have been raised. The impression, it 
is stated, is clear and correct, The work is recom- 
mended by its cheapness, as it is calculated that the 
cost will be only about $70. 

Key & Biddle have received and put to press, The 
Life of William Roscoe, by his son, Henry Roscoe, 

It is stated that Miss Edgeworth is about to give the 
world a new novel. 


So. much of the life of the late Commodore Bainbridge 
‘as embraces the period down to 1815, has been written 
by the Hon. H. 8. Dearborn, of Massachusetts, and the 
residue will be prepared by Dr. Harris of this city. 


Among the new London works on our table, is. a duo- 
decimo, entitled, Zhe Americans, by an American in 
London,—Mr. C. Colton. It is a zealous and spirited 
defence of the Americans against the charges of Cap- 
tain Basil Hal}, Mrs. Trollope and the British review- 
ers. He examines the weiht of their testimony, and 
skilfully uses Mr. Stuart's to render more evident the 
improbability or absurdity of several of their state- 
ments. ‘Too much of the volume is given to the tepic of 
Revivals and Camp Meetings, of which Mr. Colton is an 
earnest apologist. On the whole, he is what is styled 
among us a smart writer, but not absolutely the cham- 
pion whom the most sagacious and enlightened of his 
‘countrymen would have preferred. 

We have prepared a review of this w ork forthe 
Journal. 

William L. Mackenzie, Esq., editor of the Colonial 
Advocate, of York, Upper Canada, whose expulsion 
from the house of assembly of that prevince has occa- 
sioned so much strife among the political parties, re- 
cently published in London, a thick duodecimo, entitled 
Sketches of Canada and the United States. The work is 
very desultory, and relates chiefly to Canada with po- 
litical objects. Mr. Mackenzie has made a kind report 
of our republican institutions, habits, and statesmon. 
He has been, for about a year and a half, on a political 
mission to the British government as representative of 
the liberals of Upper Canada. 


ioners, Messrs. de Beaumont and de Toqueville, 
made to their government on their return from the 
United States. Those gentlemen must be remembered 
by a great number of our fellow-citizens, as indefatiga- 
bly active and highly intelligent in the prosecution of 
their important errand, and possessed of moral qualities 
which assured a faithful representation of facts and 
conclusions. This is anifornly the character of their 
report; and their labours—from the concern which 
every civilised community has in the main subject,— 
are of more or less consequence for the whole civilised 
world. 

A new and neat duodecimo, published by Messrs. 
Pierce and Parker of Boston, with the title, The 
Teacher, It is on the moral influences to be employed 
in the instruction and government of the young, and 
intended chiefly to assist young teachers in organising 
and conducting their schools. The author is Mr. Jacob 
Abbott, late principal of the Mount Vernon Female 
School, Boston. 

A new edition of the Philosophy of the Human Voice. 
Embracing its Physiological History, together with a 
System of Principles, by which criticism in the Art of 
Elocution may be rendered intelligible, and instruction 
definite and comprehensive. To which is added a brief 
Analysis of Song and Recitative. Second edition, with 
additions, by James Rush, M. D. 

An Address delivered before the Literary Societies 
of Lafayette College, at Easton, Pa. July 4, 1833, by 
Joseph Re. Ingersoll. 

Tales and Conversations,. or the New Children’s 
Friend, by Mrs. Markham, author of the Histories of 
England and France; in two small volumes. 





No book heretofore printed in the “ Library” 
was quite so unsuitable to send out in parts as 
Prince Charlie. The interest of the story is so 
great that the generality of readers cannot wait 
patiently; there is a great difference between 
the strong interest created by fact and fiction. 





We have received a file of the Canton Chi- 
nese Register down to the 16th of March in- 
clusive. This journal is edited by a young 
Philadelphian engaged in extensive mercantile 
operations there, and conducted with ability. 
Its size is the same as this journal, which we ac- 
tually give away—price of the Register twelve 
dollars per annum! The editor is very severe on 
the article “ China” in the Encyclopedia Ame- 
ricana. He remarks that “ it unfortunately ap- 
pears to have escaped revision, and has in con- 
sequence made its appearance teeming with 
errors and absurdities.” The annexed extract 
from the Register possesses interest. 


“ The press of the East India Company is distinguish. 
ed as having sent forth the large dictionary of Dr. Mor- 
rison, and some other works connected with China. 
Here are preserved the costly Chinese types of many 
sizes and descriptions, which were used in these books; 
censtituting perhaps the most perfect printing office of 
moveable Chinese types now in existence. The founts 
of Ohinese characters in the college are very full, and 
men are constantly employed in cutting new figures, 
or making substitutes for those which are worn out; 
for, owing to the very great variety of characters which 
are indispensable to the printing of the most trifling 
Chinese work, it is in many cases found necessary to 
cut the letters as the work proceeds, so as not to mul- 
tiply the number of each uselessly. ‘The Chinese pro- 
cess is very different from that 








at some future time be brought more particularly into 
notice. Of late, a method has been discovered of 
stereotyping a plate of Chinese letters, casting it of 
the proper height, and then sawing them apart. This 
is a great improvement, and may possibly supersede 
the hand-cutting entirely, as well as the imperfect at- 
tempts which have been made te cast component parts 
of the complicated characters separately, in order to 
produce the proper combinations which constitute the 
individual words. Little has ever been done in this 
most laudable scheme, owing to the very great expense 
attending it, and in consequence of the limited number 
of persons who have made any acquaintance with the 
language of this country. Latterly, however, the de- 
caying spirit of the Chinese scholars appears to have 
revived a little, and it is possible that among the end- 
less revolutions of caprice and fashion, it may one day 
be our fate to see the Chinese language brought into 
more general notice. M. M. Klaproth, Neumann and 
Remusat, if we may judge by their critical sagacity and 
perseverance, are doing no trifling service to the cause 
of Oriental philology ; while in the Celestial empire it. 
self, M. Klaproth’s rival, Dr. Morrison, and some others, 
are proceeding rapidly in their researches respecting 
the language and literature of the country. In other 
parts of the world there are industrious scholars who 
are slowly winning their way into the mysteries of a 
language the most anomalous of any in existence, yet 
used perhaps more generally than any other ;—that is 
by a greater number of nations and greater amount of 
individuals: in China, Cochin-china, Siam, Japan, 
Corea, Loo-choo, &c. &c. besides being the vernacular of 
countless myriads of Chinese settlers in all parts of the 
East. The press of the East India Company has been 
used occasionally to print Chinese documents solely— 
much toe the annoyance of the authorities—but with 
the exception of the dictionaries, &c. to which we have 
referred, and the issue of the Canton Miscellany, it has 
been devoted almost entirely to commercial purposes 
and the convenience of the factory. From the Portu- 
guese establishment, and from a smallex one which was 
carried on under its sanction, little beyond seligious 
dissertations and sermons have ever appeared. 

Notwithstanding the very severe regulations which 
bind the native press, and the total absence in them of 
any thing which approaches a discussion upon the 
measures of government,—notwithstanding the Chinese 
are well aware that in the Canton papers and publica- 
tions no reserve whatever is used in condemning their 
laws, policy, customs, and every thing which is counter 
to our foreign prejudices,—notwithstanding the publica- 
tion of arguments in favour of war, and criticisms upon 
the edicts of the “ Great Emperor,”—no notice is taken, 
by the native authorities, of the lucubrations of the 
“ red-headed savages,” enless they appear in the Chi- 
nese language. An attempt was made some time since 
to get up a lithographic Chinese paper, and a single 
sheet of indifferent execution, and still less commend- 
able taste, was prepared. It contained European news 
respecting the revolutionary movements of the French, 
and, we understand, other topics of more injudicious 
selection for the opening number of a work intended 
for people who are quite unable to understand that a 
revolution or insurrection can be any thing but a re- 
bellion, and therefore to be hated and condemned by 
every loyal subject. To people so debased in their 
political feelings, the benefits of newspapers and ex- 
tended information would avail nothing ; they could 
not be excited to resistance by the operation of mere 
moral causes, though they might be driven to it by 
personal inconvenience and suffering.” 





Flying Fish.—Beyond 22° of latitude, our travellers 
found the surface of the sea covered with flying fish, 
(Exocetus volitans,) which sprung into the air to a 
height of twelve, fifteen, and even eighteen feet, and 
sometimes fell upon the deck. The great size of the 
swimming-bladder in these animals, being two-thirds 
the length of their body, as well as that of the pectoral 
fins, enable them to traverse the air a space of twenty- 
four feet horizontal distance before falling again into 
water. They are incessantly pursued by dolphins 
while under the surface, and when flying are attacked 
by frigate birds, and other predatory species. Yet it 
does not seem that they leap into the atmosphere 
merely to avoid their enemies ; for, like swallows, they 
move by thousands in a right line, and always in a di- 
rection opposite to that of the waves. The air con- 
tained in the swimming bladder has been supposed to 


be pure oxygen; but Humboldt found it to consist of 
ninety-four parts of azote, four oxygen, and two of caf- 
Europeans, and mey | bonic varralt Researches. 


ic acid.—Narrative of Humboldt’s 
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